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Further 
Observations 
on Caffieri's 
Bust of 

Van Cleve * 


N 1947 the Museum received as a gift from the Hearst Foundation a marble 

bust identified in its records' as a portrait of the sculptor Corneille Van Cleve 

by the celebrated eighteenth century French sculptor, Jean-Jacques Caffieri. 
The name of the sitter was based on the identification, made early in the century 
by Gaston Schéfer,* of a terra cotta bust, painted to resemble bronze, in the 
Louvre. M. Schéfer submitted, in support of his identification, an engraving 
of Corneille Van Cleve by J.-B. de Poilly, made in 1714, after a painting by 
J. Vivien, done in 1704. 


*See Bulletin, Spring 1948, Vol. 1, Nos. 3-4, pp. 20-23. 
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FIG. 2. Jean- 
Baptiste de Poilly, 
Corneille 
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At the same time, the artist of the Louvre terra cotta was identified as Jean- 
Jacques Caffieri (1725-1792). That Caffieri apparently also made a marble bus 
after his terra cotta appears to have been unknown to M. Schéfer at the time, 
As a matter of fact, marble busts are rarer in Caffieri’s ceuvre than his busts in 
terra cotta or plaster. On the other hand, several of his plaster busts in the Bib. 
liothéque of Ste. Geneviéve, Paris, were copied in marble in the first half of 
the nineteenth century.4 

As it was Caffieri’s habit to sign his works, and, very often, to inscribe the 
identity of the sitter, sometimes with considerable detail and precise dates, itis 
unusual to find both the work in the Louvre and the present marble, com- 
pletely uninscribed. A portrait of Van Cleve is not referred to in Jules Guiffrey’s 
comprehensive study, Les Caffieri (1877), but his name appears in the list of 
portraits of illustrious men in Caffieri’s possession in 1778.5 The medium of this 
portrait is unknown to us. It is, however, a fact that Caffieri was assiduous in 
collecting portraits of celebrated men which he often, especially in his posthu- 
mous portraits, used as models for his busts. We may quote from Guiffrey: 


Dés sa jeunesse, nous le voyons préoccupé de se procurer l'image exacte des grandes 
artists.... Toute sa vie il cherche a augmenter de cété et d’autre sa galerie de portraits, 
et chaque fois qwil sera chargé de representer un homme célébre, mort depuis quelque 
temps, il ne se contentera pas d’indiquer par les caractéres généraux de sa physiognomie 
ou far des accessoires tels que la barbe, les cheveux et le costume , Pindividualité de son 
personage; mais il aura toujours le soin de rechercher un portrait authentique de son 
modele , afin d’approcher aussi pres que possible de la nature.® 


(From youth we see him intent on obtaining the exact likeness of great artists... 


All his life he strove in one way or another to enlarge his portrait gallery, and each 


time he was required to represent a famous man, long dead, he was not satisfied with 
rendering his personality through his general facial characteristics and details such as 
beard, hair, and attire; but he always sought for an authentic portrait of his model 
in order to approach nature as closely as possible.) 


The portrait of Van Cleve by Joseph Vivien, after which de Poilly made 
his engraving, was a pastel. According to the exhibition catalogue of the 1704 
Salon of the Académie Royale de Peinture et de Sculpture, it was one of eight- 
een to twenty works by Vivien then exhibited.7 The present existence ot 
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location of this pastel is at the moment uncertain. De Poilly used his en. 
graving as a presentation piece for admission to the Académie Royale & 
Peinture et Sculpture in 1714, and was received as member on the day of it 
submission. 

The striking similarity between Caffieri’s bust (Fig. 1) and de Poilly’s print 
(Fig. 2) cannot leave aside the possibility that the latter may have been the por. 
trait on which the sculptor based his rendering of Van Cleve. Ifso, he completely 
altered the expression of the face, supplanting the original smile with a look 
of alert sensitivity, softening the facial lines so marked in the engraving, and 
imbuing the whole with an immediacy all the more remarkable for not be. 
ing based on a living model. Van Cleve (1645-1732) was twenty-eight at the 
time of his portrait by Vivien. The posthumous work by Caffieri testifies to his 
great pains to achieve exactitude and truth in the realization of individual 
character. 

If our marble is a bust of arresting personal power, this quality is even more 
marked in the original terra cotta (Figs. 3-4). A comparison of the portrait in the 
two different media reveals the always unavertable losses in transposition of 
form from one material to another. The extraordinary living quality of the 
terra cotta becomes somewhat dimmed, or lowered, in the marble; the tips and 
ends of the richcurls and locks become blurred as they merge into the material, 
and the original crispness of the edges of the drapery folds is lost in the trans- } 
lation from clay to stone. | 

With the absence of the original pastel by Vivien, it is impossible, of course, 
to detail its relationship to de Poilly’s engraving. Caffieri, as said above, hada 
portrait of Van Cleve among those of notable sculptors he collected, including | 
Cousin, Coysevox, Pilon, Puget, Coustou, etc. We have not, at the moment, \ 
any way of knowing the medium of this portrait, but Caffieri based his busts on { 
different media; for example, his bust of Lully was modelled after an existing | 
bronze, while that of Corneille was executed after a painting by Le Brun. A fas- 
cinating and revealing picture of his method of work would ensue froma study 
of the original objects which inspired and guided his renowned portrait busts. 
And a comparison among the media might make possible a graded estimate of 
their relative virtues in the processes of translation. That Caffieri was himself in 
possession of a considerable number of engraved portraits of artists we know 
from the fact that at different times he made gifts of them to the Royal Academy 
and in turn received similar gifts in kind from that body. 
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FIG. 4. 
Jean-Jacques 
Caffieri, 
Corneille 
Van Cleve, 
profile view 
of Fig. 3 








FIG. §. 
Thomas Gobert, 
Corneille 
Van Cleve 
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Again, we do not know for what purpose Caffieri executed the bust of Van 
Cleve since none of his work was executed idly, but always as the result of a 
commission. Most of his work was done for the state, as witness his eight por- 
traits of French writers for the Comédie-Frangaise, probably his most celebrated 
accomplishment. 

One of the rare references to the bust of Van Cleve is found in Georg Sobot- 
ka’s Die Bildhauerei der Barockzeit (1927). He of course refers to the Louvre terra 
cotta whose intense spiritual excitement seems to him an embodiment of the 
portrait heads of the Enlightenment. It is to be hoped that additional research 
will uncover not only further data regarding the bust, but also the model for 
de Poilly’s engraving, thus providing the original picture of which our marble 
portrait is the third in a line of replicas. A painting of Van Cleve by Thomas 
(Pierre?) Gobert, exhibited at the same time as Vivien’s in the 1704 Salon, is 
hereby reproduced (Fig. $). Its almost feminine appearance contrasts sharply 
with de Poilly’s engraving and Caffieri’s bust. Van Cleve, a Franco-Flemish 
sculptor of decorative subjects, held several high positions in the Académie 
Royale, as can be seen from the inscription on the socle of de Poilly’s print. 


EBRIA FEINBLATT 


NOTES 


14,5832.47-53. Ex-collection Madame de Polis- 


theque Ste. Geneviéve,” Gazette des Beaux-Arts, 
koff, Paris. 


March 1921, pp. 133-46. 








* Bulletin de la Societé de |’ Histoire de |’ Art Francais, 
Paris, June 1907, pp. 95-96. 

3The de Poilly engraving is reproduced in Pinset 
and D’Auriac, Histoire du portrait en France, Paris, 
A. Quantin, 1884, opp. p. 108. It is also listed as 
No. 2133 in the Catalogue de la Chalcographie du 
Louvre, 1948. Jean Baptiste de Poilly (1669-1728) 
delivered the plates and two hundred prints of the 
engraved portraits of “M. Van Cléve” and “M. 
deTroy,” to the Royal Academy of Painting and 
Sculpture on July 28, 1714. 


4A. Boinet, “Les Bustes de Caffieri de la Biblio- 


SP. 454. This list was drawn up for the Director 
of Buildings in order to stimulate him to com- 
mission the artist for more works. 


6 Op. cit., p. 226. 


7The official title of the pastel was “Monsieur 
Van Cleve, professeur”’ (at the Academy). Both 
Van Cleve and Vivien held important offices in 
the Academy. The pastel of Van Cleve is listed in 
the exhibition catalogue of the 1704 Salon, Col- 
lections des livrets des anciennes expositions,v. 3, p.17. 

8 The portrait is used as the gold stamped vignette 
on the cover, and is reproduced on plate 39. 
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FIG. I. A‘ Lost” 
16th-century Scottish 
cup and cover, 
silver-gilt with rock 
erystal. Gift of the 
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THE METHUEN CUP 


ore than forty years ago“‘a sixteenth century silver-gilt cup and cover 

of very unusual i importance” appeared at Christie’s great sale rooms" 

amongst certain plate from the collection of Field-Marshall Lord 
Methuen, G. c. B. Earlier that month the cup had been pictured in Country Life? 
along with other of Lord Methuen’s silver. 

Fancy his lordship’s surprise and pleasure, that at the sale his cup should fetch 
the pretty sum of £3,200 ($16,000). Somewhat less happy was the distin- 
guished observer who remarked that the Methuen Cup was knocked down to 
Messrs Crichton, of Old Bond Street, ‘and it is understood to have been bought 
for a client in America, and has probably left this country.” 

The cup had indeed disappeared. As recently as 1956, Ian Finlay in his 
Scottish Gold and Silver Work lamented that the lost cup3 was “‘probably in the 
United States.’ 

But if gone, the cup was not forgotten. A year after the sale at Christie’s, a 
paper The Methuen Cup: A Piece of Sixteenth-Century Scottish Plate was read be- 
fore the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, by Francis C. Eeles, F. x. Hist. s., 
FS. A. Scot.4 To this paper we shall return, but let us first examine the cup. 

Standing only five inches to the brim or seven inches complete with its 
cover, this neatly finished cup (Fig. 1) measures 4% in. across the bowl, 35¢ in. 
actoss the foot. Its shallow font-shaped bow] is raised upon a straight two-inch 
stem of rock crystal, eight-sided in section, held above and below in notched or 
ctenelated sockets and girdled with a narrow inscribed band. Four small, open 
scrolls or buttresses support the bowl and are repeated on the low-domed foot. 
The foot is edged with molding finely grooved or milled, like the edge of a coin. 

The cover shows the dalinw est possible double-domed profile ial is edged 
with crisp molding, which fits snugly over the brim. Resting in parsley leaves, a 
small crystal ead carved widiabs boowes is idl by an open gilt ring formed as 


II 
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a serpent. Simple enough in form, our small cup takes dignity and richness from 
its contrasting materials, warm “‘vermeil’’ (gilded silver) and cold, bright crystal, 
Five bands of inscription (three in broad Scots, the other two in Latin) break 
the plain surface of cup and cover. A riband on the foot is lettered: 
QVCQVID » AGAS « SAPIENTER - AGAS « ET - RESSPISE - FINEM 
The girdle on the stem is engraved: 
EX DONO /*G*D*/E [over] B-M [this last, apparently later]. 
The vernacular (broad Scots) inscriptions appear on three bands: 
1. around the cover 
GIF « YAT - YOV- HES - AFRIND - OF- LANG « SVPPOS - HE SUMTIM = 
DOV: YE- VRANG - OPPRES - HIM: NOT~ BOT- AY+ OF + MEIN 
2.0on dome of cover THE + KANDES - YAT- AFOR~ HAS ~ BEIN + MAL 
3. on brim of cup 
AT + YI» BVRD + QVAN + YOV~ ART~ SET / THINK - ON- YE~ PVIR> 
STANDIS - AT- YI+ ZET / LOVE: GOD: DO - LAV- KEIP + CHERATI / 
SVA+ SAL+ AL+ GRACE - ABOVNDAND - BE; 


According to Mr Eeles, all this lettering“‘is Roman but witha slightly Gothic 
touch, and an occasional Lombardic admixture. This combination is very usual 
shortly before and during the middle of the sixteenth century.” 

Inside the bowl of the cup, a 114 inch medallion (Fig. 2) carries the Sacred 
Monogram, 1Hs in black-letter, with a contraction mark crossing the upright 


of the H. Mr Eeles says: “The presence of this medallion in no way points to the , 


cup having been made for a pix [sic] or ciborium, for use in church. Nothing 
was more common than to place the sacred monogram upon anything or ev- 
erything for secular use. Notwithstanding this, and the superficial resemblance 
of the cup to a ciborium, there is no reason to suppose that [the Methuen Cup] 
was ever intended for anything else than a piece of table plate.” 

From our own observation, it was not this much the custom to engrave the 
Sacred Monogram (either 1Hs or 1HC) upon “‘anything or everything for secular 
use.” Not onlyits form, but the various inscriptions on the Methuen Cup—which 
are all original and none added later, possibly excepting the E (over) B - M on the 
girdle—render it appropriate to church use, either as a chalice (it antedates the 
Reformed Kirk) or a ciborium. Incidentally, Mr Oman‘® says of the Sacred 
Monogram that: “On Anglican plate this was usually represented by the letters 
IHS with a cross above and three nails below. On Recusant plate there wasa 
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tendency latterly to add a heart below the nails. The heart also appears on some 
Anglican examples, and it would seem that no rigid rule was observed.” 

Eeles and Finlay are agreed that “the date of the cup is probably the second 
quarter of the sixteenth century.” Its maker is unidentified, his device Vh in a 
shield (Fig. 3) not to be found either in Jackson’s great book of 13,000 British 
marks, or in the appendix to Dr Thomas Burns’ Old Scottish Communion Plate 
(Edinburgh, 1892). This mark is struck three times, on the flange of the cover, 
inside the bow] of the cup, and underfoot.7 

This is the cup which, “‘lost’’ for forty years, now appears at Los Angeles 
County Museum’ as a gift from the Hearst Foundation. 


FIG. 2. 

Interior of the cup, 
engraved with 

the sacred 
Monogram 








FIG: 3. 
The Maker’s Mark, 
Vh ina shield 
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BV Although no comparable cup is known 
; —the wonder is not that so fine a cu 
\ © should occur in barren Scotland at thj 


early time. Native silver mines had been 
worked since ancient days, and Scottis) 
gold was used for dagger mounts and 
earrings since the early Bronze Age.9 Ian 
Finlay tells of covered cups filled with 
“bonnetpieces”’ of gold from Crawford 
Muir being set before each guest at the 
marriage feast of James V and Marie de 
Guise (parents of Mary, Queen of Scots 
- At Wanlockhead, or Winlocke-head, ; 

“good quantitie of naturall gold” was 
being mined, in nuggets the size of birds’ eggs, so that “a very faire deepe bason” 





oor? 
of English gallon capacity was made of gold and filled brimful of the gold coin 
called unicornes, sent as a present to the King of France from the Regent Morton, 
Later, mar Elizabeth sent north to — - —— at Winlocke-head, 


However, the ingen of silver and ° ellie (gold) plate was in- 
credible in the sixteenth century. What the Reformation did not claim, in the 
struggle between John Knox and Mary Stewart, went to pay for the wars with 


England, or was sent as tribute to France. In 1567 they melted down even that , 


costly gold font which Queen Elizabeth the year before had sent to Mary, with 
a cheery message pretending to rejoice in the birth of the royal heir; to be sure 
the font realized 5,000 crowns. 

In such times, the Methuen Cup might hardly have survived in Scotland. 
Presumably, it found its way to England in the mid-sixteenth century. But one 
could not do better than to quote Mr Eeles’ account of the Methuens: 


“Tt has usually been assumed that the Methuen family are descended from John 
Methuen and his son Paul, who left Scotland in the 16th century, the latter taking or 
ders and becoming a Prebendary of Wells. His son (ob. 1640) was vicar of Frome in 
Somerset, and his grandson Paul became one of the most famous men in the woolen 
industry of Bradford-on-Avon in the 17th century. It is therefore possible that the 
cup was brought from Scotland as far back as the middle of the 16th century. It may 
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have come from Methven, near Perth, the lordship of which is said to have been 
given to the family as far back as the time of Malcolm III. But this is all a matter 
of conjecture. 

“Sir James Balfour Paul, Lord Lyon King-of-Arms, informs me that: ‘the Scot- 
tish history of the Methuens is very obscure. Burke’s Peerage says that the Rev. Paul 
Methuen, Prebendary of Wells, was the son of a John Methuen, who fled from Scot- 
land in consequence of the part he had taken in promoting the Reformation. This is 
hardly correct; there was no doubt a Paul Methuen who fled from Scotland, and he 
may have been the son of a John Methuen, but of this I have no proof. 

“What is true, is that Paul was originally a baker in Dundee, who became a con- 
vert to the doctrines of the Reformed Faith. He was appointed minister of Jedburgh 
in 1560, but in 1562 he was excommunicated and deposed for adultery with his 
servant. He went to England, but came back to Scotland in 1566 and submitted 
himself to the General Assembly. They pronounced a really savage sentence onhim, 
condemning him to stand in the stool of repentance at Edinburgh, Jedburgh, and 
Dundee, with other humiliating accessories. He went through part of this but, 
overwhelmed with shame, left for England again. Randolph; the ambassador, says 
that there was report that he was drowned in crossing the Tweed. 

“*Considerable sympathy was expressed with his case, and it is possible that he 
may have become Prebendary of Wells; he seems to have been quite a decent fellow 
notwithstanding his unfortunate lapse. But I may point out that there is no proof 
whatever that Paul Methuen, the Prebendary, and Paul Methuen, the ex-baker and 
minister of Jedburgh, are the same man. We do not even know if he ever married. 
The pedigree from the Prebendary will be found fully detailed in Burke.’” 


GREGOR NORMAN-WILCOX 


NOTES 


‘A few errors found in Ian Finlay(p.64) and prob- 
'Messrs Christie, Manson & Woods, Great King 


ably quoted by him from Eeles are corrected here. 


Street, London, on 25th February, 1920 (No. 87 
on p. 18 of the catalogue). 


‘February 14th, 1920, pp. 197 et seq. (with brief 
descriptions by H. Avray Tipping). 

‘Plate 26, A and text pp. 64-65. 

‘A copy of this paper, as published in the Pro- 
ceedings of the Society (P.S.A.S., Vol. Lv, p. 285) 
has been made available to us by the great kind- 
ness of Ian Finlay, formerly Keeper of the De- 
partment of Art and Ethnography, but now Di- 
rector of the Royal Scottish Museum, Edinburgh. 


Mr Finlay had no opportunity to examine the cup. 

*Charles Oman, English Church Plate, 597-1830 
(Oxford University Press, 1957). 

7 James III as early as 1485 had laid down that “al 
golsmytis werk be merkit wt his avn mark.” 

8 Accession number A.5832.49-97. 


»Childe, The Prehistory of Scotland, p. 105. 


‘© His Majesty’s eager “Plott how the gold Mines 
may be sett open, and thereby become profita- 
bler than heretofore” turned up gold to the value 
of £10,000 sterling (Finlay, pp. 75-76). 
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GI F TS or Bequests 


to the Los Angeles County Museum are a contribution to the cultural life of the 


community and may be designated as permanent memorials. Such gifts, 


whether of money or of objects of art, are deductible from inheritance or income taxes 








